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TIC QUALITY, FEASIBILITY, AND APPROPRIATENESS OF A 
NONPUBLIC BAY SCHOOL SPEECH IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM WERE v. 

ASSESSED. EVALUATIONS OF THE RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM WERE 
BASED ON PUPIL PROGRESS REPORTS, OBSERVED SPEECH IMPROVEMENT, 
AND RESPONSES TO STAFF QUESTIONMAIRES. SOME DIFFICULTY WAS 
ENCOUNTERED IN MEASURING THE IMPACT OF THE PROGRAM ON PUPIL 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT BECAUSE OF THE INADEQUATE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE PROGRAM AND ITS SHORT DURATION. IT WAS FOUND THAT THE 
PROGRAM SUFFERED FROM PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT, 
DIFFERING INTERPRETATIONS OF OBJECTIVES, LARGE CLASSES, AND A 
LACK OF INTEGRATION INTO THE REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAM. (NO 
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3. SUMMARY OF !EHE PROPOSAL 



The prpposa3. for the project, Basic Speech Improvemenb Program for 
Disadvantaged Pupils in Ron-Ptth3JLc gchools » Regular Day Schools, described 
two phases: 

a) A preliminary, or interim program running from April l4, I966 to 
June 30, 1966, to be conducted in ten schools for approximately 7,000 
children; and 

b) A more con5)lete program projected for the I966-I967 academic year 
to be conducted in 53 schools for approximately 60,000 children. 

This report is concerned with the preliminary, interim progran.. It was 
hoped that the evaluation would reveal and analyze whatever, unanticipated 

t 

probl^ and diffi.culties occurred in the execution of the preliminary 
program so that the larger program, scheduled for the I966-I967 academic 
year, could be more effectively conducted. Recommendations at the con- 
clusion of this r^ort are based on the findings of the evaluation. 

Objectives of a Basic Speech Improvement Program 

\ 

According to the proposal, the Program was formulated to rectify the 
inadequacy of the present approach to basic speech education. It was 
argued that the poor, fragmented and inarticulate speech patterns of 
pi^ils coming from economically disadvantaged areas requires for its 
iaqorovement a program in which teachers who are specialist s in speech 
education work in cooperation with classroom teachers, While classroom 

•V. 

teachers are considered to be insufficiently prepared to carry out a speech 
program, they are felt to be best equipped for relating speech activities to 
all areas of instruction, 

"Procedural objectives" of the Prc^am (that is to saj'- those 
characteristics of the Program described as objectives in the proposal) 
consisted of: 



a) The provision of "an organized, sequential program of direct instruction 
in the shills of speaJdLng and listening for all pupils in the selected schools;" 
and 

h) The provision of ppportimlties "for self-expression and cultural enrichment 
through experiences in the speech arts and applied forms of speech (group discussions, 
oral reporting, etc.)." 

The educational objective of the Program (that is, the learning envisaged 
for pupils) was the development of "the ability to use speech skills effectively 
in pract Leal speaking siti:^tions . " 

Ultimately, the project was e:q?ected to contribute substantially to 
social mobility f diLtf-'*.',antaged children by developing in them communication 
skills that would enhance their social effectiveness. Implicit in this social 
aim of the project was the furthering of racial integration. 

Projected Procedures of the Program 

A team of two teachers of speech itiprovonent , working in cooperation 
with classroom teachers, was to provide each school in the Program with the 
equivalent of five days of teaching time per week. In order to conduct an 
organized sequential program of instruction in the skills of listening and 
speaking the following activities were envisaged; 

a) Teacher conferences for in-service training and cooperative 
planning; 

b) A series of demonstration lessons by speech improvement teachers 
in each classroom; 

c) Additional speech lessons by classroom teachers for integrating 
speaking and listening skills wi.th other areas of instruction; 

d) Consul bat ion and the provision of resource material by speech 
ix^rovement teachers to classroom teachers; and 



e) A three-day orientation program for speech ii^proveaent teachers. 

Recordings as3d tests of p\;^ils* speech, as veil as interim and final reports 

on various areas of the project, are listed in the proposal with no speci- 
fication as to idien, vhere, hov, and by vhcm these vere to be obtadned. 

« m % 

Provisions for Evaluation 

The proposal provided for evaluation of the entire Program by the Center 
for Urban Sducation. The approaches to ihs evaluation of the entire Program listed 
in the proposal vara: 

a) Measurement of pupils* progress: 

b) Observational assessments of pipils* progr eiss by speech iaprovement 
teachers and classroom teachers; and 

c) Questionnaires to classroc^ teachers, speech iiqsrovement teachers, and 
school supervisors 

For the preliminary Program an interim evaluation **utilizing standardized 
test results and special and regular school records and data” is mentioned In one 
paragraph (page 4 of the Proposal). Elseidiere in the Proposal (page 3 ) the interim 
evaluation is described as consisting only of **as8e8sments throu^ observations of 
ptpils* progress... by classroom teachers and special speech teachers.** This 
inconsistency is, no doubt, to be attributed to an editorial overslept. As no 
objective test data vere availoible, the present evaluation is based essentially 
on observations end intervievs. 

2 . aBJECTTVES OF THE EmOATIOgl 

The organization and planning of the evaluation of the preXinijDiary Program 
occurred on very short notice, after the Progrm& vas already initiated end only 
weeks before the Program was scheduled to tenainate. It was i^^ssible, th’nrefore. 



to plan an elaborate evaluation that would focus on the essential object of the 

project— the aaount and kind of changes in speech skills the ptndls* e^diibited. 

It was deeaed proper, instead, to conduct an evaluation that would seek to achieve 

« 

the objectives listed below. 

a) An assessoent of the degree to which the program described in ^e proposal 
was in fact isplenented and scoe indications of the quality, or the f^rppriateness 
to objectives, of the lapleaentation. 

b) An analysis of the logic and feasibility of the educational objectives 
of the Frogran and a rou^ assessment of the degree to Which the conduct of the 
Program was appropriate to its objectives. 

c) A specification of the problems encountered in the execution of the pre- 
liminary rrr jraa that mi^t suggest revlsicms and iaprovements in the plan of 
operation for the more complete Program projected for 1966-I967. 

No attei^pt was made to measure What learsiing had occurred. No test data of 
any kind were availJble,nor. was it deemed feasible to collect such data during the 
evaluation of the preliminary Program. Data of this nature could not be compared 
with mec^itres made on participating pupils prior to the Program or with measure- 
'»nts on Appropriate control grq^s and would, therefore, be meaningless. Further, 
speech programs of the kind described in the proposal are rather novel in American 
schools and few, if any, adequate and s^rc^riate tests or measures are available, 
indeed it was felt that the analysis of educational objectives of the Basic Speech 
jpeproveaent Program m ight contribute to the development of such measures. 

S. MEMDOLOgg 

The scope of the preliminary Program was small. The objectives of the 
evaluation were proportiofaately limited. The t.valuatlon proireedcd only by means of; 





a) SJsaasining av&ileble 8®prcq>riate docwaents relating to tlie Program; 
b} Vfsita to tlis acliools in irtiich the Program was conducted and observations 
of claaarocm instructions; and 

c) Xntervleifa and discusaions with personnel connected with the Program, 
Three schools were visited for what amounted to the ma^or part of the school 
day. Preliminary contact rfas established in a fourth school. Visits involved 
dbser/aticos, fomal interviews, and seme informal interaction with administrators 
and teachers in an attea^t to discovrsr **what was really going on,"" 



4. HHDIHGS 

Degree of ii8)lenentati(» of Projected Procedures 

Personnel . A table sr^plisd by the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Bureau for Speech InproveBient showing the "Location of Non-Pdblic Schools by 
Attendance Areas,,,” revealed that in the preliminary B^ic Speech Tteproveaent 
Program seven teachers of speech improvement were involved in eight scii.>ols. All 
of these teachers served on a part-time basis and a count of the number of working 
days (in which notations such as ”P.M."and ”3 hours” were considered half-days) 
revealed that at the time the table was prepared the non-public schools were 
si^plied with a total of 12 days of speech- improvement teaching time per week. 
Discussions %rlth the Program Coordinator revealed, however, that teaching personnel 
for the Program were not all available on the scheduled first day of operation and 
that some teachers began serving as much as two or three weeks later. Even if the 
last noted fact is discounted, 13 teaching days per week is merely outlined in the 
proposal (i,e. teams of two teachers each pro'^ding 10 schools with a total of five 
teaching days per week). 



enviously the rearuit»ent of qualified personnel jproved to be a xaajor problea 
in lnpleaentinf; th e Basic Speech Bprovement Program. The uost lavish jallocations 
of funds for projects cannot assure adequate ia5pl€oen1;ation unless the appr^riate 
personnel can be assigned« ^eech ijn^roveswnt programs are still rather lindted 
for the New Yorh .Public Schools and the nustbers of teachers specif icsJly trained 
for such programs seems in general to be considerably^ smaller than the demand. 

Farther 9 the pitfalls of attes^ting to initiate the Program in April, iq>on very 

short notice, ^en most quslifi^ .^teachers are not available on the teachers* 

0 ^ ■ 

labor market are obvious. It may be pointed out, fiurtberzBore, that if there are 
no effective precautions, recruitment for a program of this nature at the”proper" 
or "conventional” tiase may resul;t merely in the re- allocation of generally scarce 
but qualified teacher personnel from one set of duties to another. Uhless 
implementation of special educational programs results in real increases in the 
number of qualified participating individuals and the nun&cr of teacher- days, the 
allocation of special funds for such programs may merely produce new administrative 
burdens without materially changing the total educational enterprise. 

Interviews with four, of the seven teachers listed as participating in the 
Program yielded the following information about their qualifications and backgroimds. 

a) There was one teacher who was specifically trained in the field of speech 
improvement (oh the Bachelor's degree level). She was on mandatory maternity leave 
fJrom the New York City schools at the beginning of *he school srear. When invited 
to yjjoin the Program, she could lurarge to leave her Infant for only a few hours a 
week. A major portion of the .available, ilme of this teacher was assigned to a 
different speech progrem (a speech therapy program for Nons.l^lic Schools) at the 
same school where she taught speech isi^rpvement. 



b) lliere were two teachers who had eai’lier in their careers tau^t speech, 
language arts, or conducted speech thereg^ in the New York City schools but idio 
for personal or fiiancial reasons preferred to reioain in substitute or free-lance 
relations with the City*s school system. One of these teachers, for example, 
earned her liveHhocd essentially from a private practice in speech therapy but 
was available for limited, informal association with the City’s schools. 

c) A fourth teacher who earned her livelihood, as a dramatics coach proved to be 
totally unprepared for professional work as a teacher when observed in a classroom. 

No more than one teacher wdfi assigned to school. The notion of assigning 
teams o f speech IngDrovament teachers to each school seems to have been abandoned 
entirely. 

Numbers of Children Reached . In estimating that approximately 7,000 children 
would be reached by the Program, the formulators of the proposal apparently estimated 
reachi^ an average of 700 pupils in each school. No indications were given as to 
how many minutes of instruction per day or per weelt were anticipated for each child, 
the size of the groups for. teaching ths/n^ldren in, nor whether all the yagils 
Would be in direct contact :<?lth speech improvement teache.^s or \diether s^e would 
be reached only through the mediation of liieir classroom teachex'. No meaningful 
estimate may be offered here as to how many chil^ten were, in fact, reached by the 
Program. Patterns of instruction varied from school to school and even from day 
to day within schools. Estimates based on registers would be confounded by incon- 
sistencies in a) the amounts of time of contact with the Program, b) whether the 
contacts were directly with speech improvement teachers or only with classroom 
teachers, c) the size of the groips in which the contact oc^u|red, d) the quality 
of the contact, etc. With these confounding factors in mind, it may he roughly 
estimated, judc^g from classroom enrollments and numbers of periods taught by 
those speech Improvement teachers who wei|<)ji. observed that the speech improvement 
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teachers were seen by laore than 1,750 children and less than 3,500, f ie* more 
than a quarter but less than a half of the projected nuaiber. 

Strateg y for Distributing Resources * m a preliminaary program avowedly in need 
of evaluation, it would seen that the best estimate of the potential effectiveness, 
and thus the best strategy given the limited personnel, would have been obtained 
ftrcw concentrating whatever resources were available in an optimal and uniform 
fashion i^on a limited sample of schools and number of children* The proportion of 
resovrces to schools and children originally de^ed appropriate might have been 
maintained* It is to be noted that the ^application of the alternative strategy of 
spreading avail^le resources thinly resulted partially frcm the fact that the 
available teachers often had very e^^licit and restricting preferences as to where 
they wished to teach and how far tliey were willing to travel and partially from the 
face that the acuteness of the persoiuiel shortage did not become apparent until 
after initial assignments, on a spotty basis, had been made* Since less than 25 per 
cent of the planned resources in personnel were distributed to 80 par cent of the 
projected nuniber of schools, it is unlihely that the Program .resulted in a noticeable 
or measurable impact upon the pipils it did reach* 
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Operation of In^lementation 

Conferencjs and Co-operative Planning > Conversations with special speech 

- } 

in^rovement teachers and classroom teachers indicated that coiferences between 



A 

the two had occurred. The evalioator is not in .a position to ^udge whether 
these conferences occ'urred with all" classroom teachers in the schools nor may 
any statements be made as to their possible effectiveness. 

One speech iinprovement teacher seems to have met exclusively with the 
principal of the school and uhe conferences consisted of selecting a graduation 
play for the speech class idiich the speech iuqoroveraent teacher proceeded bo 
coach. In two of the schools visited, it seemed apparent that the Program re- 
sulted in no changes in the schedules of the classroom teachers and that the 
schedules of the speech improvement teachers (particularly the schedules of 
those working in two schools or in two programs) were rather ti^iJit* It is un- 
likely, therefore, that extensive conferences with all -classroom teachers 
occurred. 

Demonstration Lessons , The demonstration lessons seem to have been the 
heart the Program. Since the speech iinprovement teachers were generally 
experienced as specialist teachers ^dio conducted speech classes, it was to he 
expected that they would interpret their role in the present Program in a simi- 
lar manner. Thus visits to the schools revealed that the speech iu^rovement 
teachers functioned mainly as specialist teachers conducting speech classes that 
were labeled demonstration lessons and that onJy secondarily did some of them 
function as change agents sttengiting to introduce their ecialty to the faculty 
and intO' the general curriculum of the schools at which they worked^ 

The schools seem also to have interpreted the demonstration lessons as 

% 

specie^, speech classes. In one instance it was observed that the classroom 
teacher was called from the room for a lengthy conference with the school prin- 
cipal during the demonstration lesson. In a second instance no classroom 
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teacher was present with the speech te'xcher during a session of dramatics 
coaching that extended for over an hour* In a third instance, where the ad- 
ministration of the school e:q)ressed interest in having classroom teachers learn 
fi*om the speech in^rovement teachers, the classroom teacher stood silently with 
folded hands and bent head throu^out the demonstration lesson. Siibsequent dis- 
cussion with this teacher revealed that she had but poorly followed the point 
of the lesson conducted by the speech improvement teacher. 

The nature and quality of the demonstration lessons is discussed more fully 
in the sections on "Interpretation and Inplementation of Educatd.onal Objectives" 
and "Characteristics of Teaching." 

Additional Speech Lessons and Integration of Speech Instruction with the 
Curriculum . The evaluator did not attempt a systematic assessment of the degree 
to which classroom teachers "carried th.?ou^" on the Speech Improvement Program 
Tfith additional lessons and in integrating speech sldLlls with other aspects of 
their curricula. The limited scope of the Program and the unavailability of 
baseline data made unfeasible extensive observations of classroom teachers to 
determine the extent of carryover. Tlie observations of the response of the 
schools to demonstration lessons noted above, alone seem to provide an adequate 
indication that very little in the way of carry throu^ and integration with the 
school c’i2?riculum could be accomplished by the preliminary Program. 

A group of classroom teachers in one of the schools, idiere the greatest 
* • ^ • , . 
effort to benefit from the program was observed, concurred that speech inrorove- 

ment teachers acconplished more with their pipils in the speech area than the 
classroom teachers had been able to. Some attributed tMs success to the special 
skills and techniques of the speech improvement teachers, others, perhaps be- 
grudgingly, stressed the greater responsiveness of pupils to new and infrequently 
visiting teachers. One teacher observed that in the speech improvement class 
the rank-ordering of students in respect to other school subjects changed. 



suggesting that speech Involved a special set of skills independent from those 
involved in other academic subjects or that the special skills of the speech 
iB^jrovement teacher effectively mobilized pi^ils were otherwise apathetic. 

The evaluator also noted that the speech of some of these very classroom 
teachers was sub-standard and this factor alone would obviate effective inte- 
gration of the Program. 

In general, the predominant attitude of the schools was one of acceptance 
and welcome for the Program co\:^led with a policy that was, perhaps inadvertently, 
laissez-faire and uninvolved. 

Consultation and Provision of Resource ^fetterial by Speech Tn^provement Teachers . 
.No consultation and provision of resource material was directly observed in the 
evaluation. Such consultation could occur only in the setting of the conferences 
discussed above. To the extent that indirect evidence of some conferences and 
cooperative pla nn i n g was gathered, it may be assumed that such consultation oc- 
cuiTed. 

One teacher proved to be acutely interested in the educational philosophies, 
speech habits and personality characteristics of the classroom teachers in the 
school in which she worked. She seemed, therefore, ready to consult with these 
teachers in their frame of reference and seems to have ac(p2ired her perceptions 
of' these teachers in consultative interactions. Other speech improvement 
teachers seemed considerably less cognizant of the teachers, programs and phil- 
osophies of the schools in \diich they operated and, hence, less prepared to con- 
sult with them. It may be assumed that they did, in fact, consult very little. 

The teacher who seemed to have provided the most consultative services had con- 
siderably more school e:^rience in her background than the others. 

Orientation for Speech Improvement Teachers . The Program Director re- 
ported that all speech io^rovement teaOhers were given the orientation and pre- 





Program instruction specified in the proposal. Since not all speech inprove- 
ment teachers -were hired before the Program began, it is obvious that much 
orientation occurred on an individual and informal basis. Workshops of other 
programs conducted by the Bureau for Speech Icprovement seem to have been 
used to contribute to the orientation of teachers for the present Program. 

Implementation of Educational Objectives 

Analysis of the Objectives . Given the context for which it was prepared, 
the project proposal quite properly described the educational objectives of the 
Program in very general terms, such as the "develoxanent of skills in speaking 
and listening' and relates these skills to the problems of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The evaluation of an educational program, however, requires a very de- 
tailed statement of objectives. In preliminary (perhaps j superficial evalua- 
tions) such as the evaluation conducted here, the es^licit formulation of the 
objectives provides an opportunity for the evaluator to make his best guess 
as to vdiether the educational processes observed are relevant to achieving 
their objectives and are likely to be effective. In the more desirable, formal 
and objective evaluations, the specification of objectives is crucial to the 
selection or development of approprj.ate tests and measures from which inferences 
may be made as to whether the objectives of a program were in fact achi.eved. An 
attempt to develop an explicit analysis of objectives is, therefore, properly a 
task for this evaluation. 

The objectives of educational programs in linguistic conmunication skills 
may be classified or located on a conceptual continuum extending from "concern 
for skill in the function of language" at the opposite pole. The term "mechanics 
of language" may include areas such as phonetics, dialect variation, voice inton- 
ation, morphology, syntax, "correct \isage," etc. "Function of language" may 
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substaaie the issue of coding (that is the conversion of non-linguistic reality 
into appropriate lingidstic form), decoding or comprehension, etc. Much 
current psycholinguistic thcu^t is concerned with the interdependences and « 
facilitativB reciprocal relations between language and thou^t, Tliose as- 
pects of the education of conmmication shills that are concerned with the 
expansion of the intellect, the deveiopnent of conceptual schema throu^ lan- 
guage and vice-versa, may be said to be concerned with the development of 
skills in the "function” of language. At the "mechanics" end of the continuum 
there is concern for how something is said; at the "function" end there is 
concern not on3y for how something is said but also for what is said. 

It is difficult to ascertain frcM the proposal for the Program under con- . 
sideration where this Program may be located on the "mechanics-function" 
continuum. The term "speech" frequently refers exclusively to "how" things 
are said, in^lying a basic concern for the mechanics of language. Since, how- 
ever, the proposal describes the speech of disadvantaged children as "inarticu- 
late" and seeks remedy this defect, the Program seems to have been directed, 
at least partially, toward the function end of the continuum. The expressions 
social effectiveness" and "social mobility" occur in several places in the 
proposal, suggesting again concern for those mechanical aspects of language 
associated with social class. 

In the case of disadvantaged Negro children, however, it would be fatuous 
to anticipate tiat the "verbal class distinctions," a la Shaw*s Rrgmalion are 
the relevant Shibboleths that mark them for denial of social mobility. (A 
black Idza Doolittle could not have been passed off as a European duchess.) 

Nor w^ould it befit an Acsricsei educational system, dedicated to democratic 
ideals, to pander to prejudices of narrow minds that see superficial aspects 
such as dialect markers as reasons for denying equal opportunity to those whose 

















&peedi is ^’i^n-standard.*^ It is to l>e assiosed, therefore, that the concern 
of the present Program is not nereOy with the eradication of the bases for 
making prejudiced discriadnations (ai^ more than It could be for p?i<i^ing red 
roses white), but is dimcted at the more profound issues of more effective 
coding and the widening of intellectual horizons of disadvantaged children 
through ia^roving their command of their language. 

At this point, however, it is extremely in^rtant to note that the notion 
of ia^^roving one’s intellectual competence throts^ ingaroving one’s comnana over 
his language involves a numiber of assuc^tions that are in want of verification. 
The designation of the ^ech of the disadvantaged as "inartic'Oate” may be 
merely an artifact of the fact that those ^feo have labelled it as such do not 
understand it. It i» conceivable (and some linguists subscribe to the notion) 
that this kind of speech is extremely well suited for communication within the 
coimnmity in which it is used. There is, indeed, considerable discussion of 
”b^ -dialectisa" among American sub-cultures, psychologically akin to bi- 
lingualism, inplying that the speech of some sub-cultures is different, but 
not inferior, to the speech of other cultures. 

It would seem that research appr<^riate to the testing of the implicit 
assumptions underlying the present Program should, and caa, constitute an integ- 
ral part of the Program. Such research would c^dres^'id to the question: 

Does the training in la n guage skills in fact expand the intellect of the pupils 
trained? One criterion of the evaluation would then become ’’intellectual ex- 
pansion” which mi^t be measured by tests of intelligence and the like rather 
than by tests of speech. 

The entire issue of ^at constitutes effective communication is, further- 

> 

more, in want of definition. The question as to whether the uialects of sub- 




cultures are inferior to other dialects or Aether they are merely different 
but equal nod/is of coBBunication needs the devi/lopiaent of objective, clearly 
o|)erat5.<malised, valid, and widely accepted i^Bt^ss of laeasur^Qent* The 
developnent of such aeamwing systems vbuld rilJitfuUy occtg^ a position in 
a research prograa attached to an educational program such as the present 
wie. Puptiicr, since the educational Progi«im is •'toncemed with the developmsnt 
of a nuatber of related hut slijghtly diffez^ent matters of language and intellect, 
it provides a possible setting for the validation of such measures* 

In the absence of any e^licit data for confirming the underlying assuisp- 
tions of the proposal and valid measuires of articulateness,, conimmicative effec- 
tiveness or efficiency, the present evaluation proceeded with an intuitive 
approximnti^ for scaling what in the Program was intellectually brcedening and 
what was merely mechanical. In this scheme, the question as to whether an in- 
dividual used /a / in the place of *Uie diphthong /a^/ in the word for 
exaoq^le, would he a purely mechanical matter, hut the dropping of a tense mA yVAy 

that mi^t lead to a ndsunderstaading, the inability properly linguistically to 

* 

code a condition contrary to f€ust, or the absence of adequate vocabulary to deal 
with some problems of affect would be regarded as functional matters of great 
intellectual isportance. 

Interpretation of Objectives by Program Personnel . Discussion of the ob- 
jectives of the basic speech improvement program with the personnel involved in 
the ProgMm revealed variations in interpreting the objectives stated in the 
proposal. The Program Coordinator interpreted the objectives as being essentially 
the development of la n gua^ function shills. Speech inprovement was seen as an 
integral conpopnt of language arts programs. Further, in line with current 
theoretization about the relation between mastery of one's language and the ac- 
quisition of reading skill, it was suggested that a major benefit of the Program 
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could be ascertaiiied in a controlled e:^^rl2ent vibere n^asured gains in reading 
skills could be attributed only to the Program. Yet, social considerations and 
the mechanical aspects of speech japrovement were not neglected, inasmuch as pains 
were taken to point out to Program personnel and even to peirticipating pupils that 
speech skills were important in mikiiig the proper impression in important life 
situations such as applying for a job* 

Administrators and classroom teachers were not very articulate in their 
interpretation of objectives. Pragnatic beiwfits from speech programs— such as 
preparation for job interviews— seem to have appealed to their imaginatxons. . 

Thou^ no specific evidence was gathered to substantiate the impression, the 
evaluator felt that the school personnel he communicated with were themselves 
attenptj^ to discover the objectives of the foogram by observing how its 
curriculum was implemented in the classroom. It seemed that their avowed pleasure 
with the Program and gratitude for it uas ?)ased on the fact that this essentially 
unsolicited city-run, federally-aided program made it possible for theia to keep 
their schools abreast with an educational developnent that mi^t otherwise have by- 
passed them. 

Most of the speech improvement teachers interviewed nominally interpreted 
the objectives of 1ihe Program in a manner very similar to that of the Program 
Coordinator. Since the interpretation of objectives by speech improvement teachers 
was crucial in determining the actual nature of the Program, the most acute probes, 
including' observations of their activities in the classroom, were applied to these 
individuals. 

When observed in operation, concern for mechanical matters such as pronunciation, 
intonation and appropriate level of loudness were revealed to be an important com- 
ponent of the I^ogram. Teachers of Negro children were concerned with whether they 
said /ta m/ ov /taim/ and a teacher in a Yeshivah was very much occupied with 
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Yiddisli intonation and with ishether the children said /duiz/ or /duink/. 

(The evaluator noted, incidentalXv, that Hegro girls were more likely to say 
h 

/ta m/ tdiile the hoys tended to ^ay /taim/ suggesting that these mechanical 

i 

matters mi^t he related to some prolound and complicated factors of personality 

and culture that would he of considerable educational significance in terms of 

< 

linguistic "functioning" if properly teased out.) 

One teacher, who devoted much attention to the pronunciation of English 
vowels, did so in arx enercize that seemed clearly to he directed toward developing 
auditory discrimins.tion and motor control; skills that are of hi^ transfer value 
since they axe relevant to general sensitivity to language, to foreign language 
learning and reading. Interesting]y the vowels selected for study were not 
specifically those that chs^acterized the Negro speech of her pupils. Her 
lesson on appropriate voice level seeiaed to he about to introduce some elementary 
concepts of the nature of conammication nets and interpersonal activity. 

The term, "listening skills," which was frequently quoted from the proposal, 
seemed to gi.ve teachers considerable trouble. When probed, definitions of the 
tern were vague and it was difficult to extract from any of the speech improvement 
teachers specifications of behavioral correlates that might be observed in a pupil 
vho had acquired listening skills. The term seems to have become confounded with 
other terms such as "hearing," "attention," "comprehensioii," "distraction," etc. 

It is to be noted that all these terms od^t be defined in education and a confusion 
of the two sets of analysis and definition is likely to occur, (lin education 
"attention'-' may mean attention to the teacher; in psychology it may mean attention 
to anything relevant to the organism . ) It is the ev^aluator^s inq>ression that the 
teiin "listening skills” has crept into the parlance of speech education, without 
being subjected to the approx>riate critical analysis (for which there is no room 
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in this report) that wonld yield a clear and meaningful definition. Yet in one 
class, idiere piqails acted out in pantomine » story that had been told to them, 
attenroting to interpret in bodily movements personality characteristics of the 
characters of the story, one valid and meaningful definition of the "development 
of listening skills" was clearly implied. 

Characteristics of the Teaching 

The observed teaching by the speech improvement teachers ranged from excellent 
to very poor. The chief difficulty for all teachers seemrd to be in ma^ng 
instruction meaningful to each child when class reg^isters ranged from 30 to 50 
children. In a T‘2ogram directed at the develcjpment of skills, practice is 
obviously an inportant component. A forty minute period occur -ing once or twice 
a week cannot succeed in providing each child with more than a minute or two of 
individualized s^ervised practice. Further, if a totally individualized approach 

is followed, each child may waste some 90 to 95 per cent of his time waiting for his 

* 

turn (althou^ some children may be observed practicing while their classmates are 
sipexnrised). Yet mary Instances of series of totally individualized teaching were 
observed. 

An alternative ai^roach to sipervised individualized practice— given the 
large class registers— is the use of a class period to teach techniques for practice 
and to develop in the pupils masbery of the criteria characterizing accejjtable 
performances. Given this approach, considerable time will be spent describing 
skills that oug^t to be practiced and teachers will have little feed-back as to 

i 

whether pupils are learning arid able to apply >diat is said to them. This type 
of teaching may be made somewhat more effective by involving scxne chil-ren with 
making sasple performances and involving others with making critiques as to the 



, I 

8wisqu/Jicy of each performance. The effectiveness of this approach would seem 
to depend on the degree to \diich pupils accept the criteria for good performances 
as applicable to their own behavior and on the amount of practice the pupil 
conducts out of school. The second type of teaching with emphasis of description 
.an^ criteria was observed to occur with approximately the same frequency as 
siipervised individual practice. No assignments or suggestions for outside practice, 
however, were noted in the classes obscyrved, 

I 

An alternative to the two aforementioned approaches would consist of extensive 
sub-group teaching. The ^eech iD5>rovejsient teach€:r might work with a group of 10 
piq>ils at a time for short periods \diile the classroom teacher would work with the 
remainder of the class on some other subject of their curriculum that lent itself 
to individualized or sub-groi®) teaching. There is reason to believe that in an 
area such as speech improvement, where changes in attitude and the practice of 
skills nmke crucial close pi;qc)il-teacher interaction, 10 minutes of instruction in 
a groiqs of 10 would he more beneficial for each ptpil than 50 minutes of instruction 
in a groi:q> of 4o or 50* When the possibilities of this approach were explored with 
one of the speech improvement teachers, it was noted that this approach would 
a priori defeat the concept of demonstration lessons, Puther, the approach was con- 
sidered tmfeasible, because it was felt that a) time would he lost in shuffling 
pi^ils, b) neither the teachers nor the schools were prepared for the possible 
conrolexities in scheduling, this approach mi^t entail, and c) the schools could 
not provide edeq.uate spaca or facili’;ies for this procedure. An entire program of 
"demonstration lessons" erftending over a school year would obviously degenerate, 
however, into a program of specialist teaching in which the classroom teacher would 
he afforded an uzqproductive free period in which she would he constrained to 
remain in her classroom. Thus, if the technical difficiilties could be overcome, 
there is much to reccmmend the frequent use of a sub-group teaching plan on at 
least an experimental basis. 
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mATIOH OF QHB SP ESCai ISOGRAM TO SH E SCHOOL SYSTEM 

As acted previously, the concept o.f e speech improvement program does not 
seem to have originated at the non-public schools 'tdiere it was observed^ Thus, 
there is little reason to expect— e.^>ecially only after a very short and desultory 
pilot program— that any real integration with the regular curriculum had occurred. 
It would be of considerable interest to observe lidiether in the cnmlag academic 
year an atteapt will be made by ttie non-public schools to integrate the speech 
improvement Program with the general cuiriculum and whether any attempt -will be 
made to integrate with each other the various programs of the Elens ntary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), For axaaple, will an attempt be made to coordinate 
reading, language ^s, wid speech programs so that each facilitates the others and 
none encroaches on the proper purview of the others? The prognosis this 
evaluator would tentatively suggest is tlmt the schools will seek as much help 
from these programs as possible, accepting this help with passive, uncritical 
gratitude until the large number of uncoordinated programs threatens to wreck 
the equilibrium and normal functioning of the schools. In one school, a harassed 
principal was caught in a dilemma of scheduling interviews with the evaluators 
of two different programs both of whom were present in the school at the same 
time. It was r^orted that problems of this nature in connection with Program 
Coordinators had begun to appear when each of the ESEA programs was initiated. 
(Since not all of the programs were able to begin simultaneously on schedule, 
this problem did not become as acute as it might have become had there been 
greater efficiency.) 

Generally speaking, teachers were observed deporting themselves in a 
professional manner attempting to give thd children they encountered the 
Best of their services, despite certain clearly noticeable undercurrents of a sense 
of strangeness public school teachers e:q)erienced in parochial settings of the 
non-public schools. 
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■ However, one instance was noted that underscores a more general problem 
of content of material used for speech in^pr^vement . In this instance, in 
spite of clear instinictions to the coi^rary from the program supervisor, one 
teacher used material mth highijr* religious content for instructional 
purposes* Also, the regular classroom teacher was absent during this program, 
which was counter to instructions. Obviously, this aspect will require careful 
monitoring in future programs of this type. Because of some of the sensitive 
issues involved in these types of new programs, caution must be exerted to 
comply with legal as*I professional requirements. 



Leamipg by Pupils 



As noted,, no effort was made to assess foimlly wliat pupils had 
learned from the Program. Classroom observations revealed that many pupils 
learned those facts that were taught and those skills that were drilled. 

But the possible effects of this learning on test scores* remains unknown. 

The suggestions in the proposal providing for the use of school records, 
recordings, assessments throu^ observations by teachers and standardized 
test data were ignored for the reasons listed below. 

(a) The program was in progress by the time the evaluation was 
initiated and no pre-post or control -versus experimental-group assessments 
were possible. 

(b) No assessments through observations by teachers seemed avail- 
able, possibly because of lack of specificity in the proposal as to how these 
were to be collected. 

(c) The lack of specificity in the description of the objectives 
made it in^jossible to specify, select, or construct measures tnat would be 
applicable to the Program. (Participants in the Program reported that the 
field of speech improvement was generally in need of developing appropriate 

t 

measures for assessing learning in speech improvement programs.) 

The incoitplete, spotty, and thin implementation of the Program as well 
as the observed diversity of procedures suggested to the evaluator that it 
was very unlikely that a formal evaluation, using tests and measures, would 
have re'W'ealed any tangible effects. Experience with educational programs 
indicates that intensive and extensive training of pupils are necessary if 
statistically significatnt differences on standardized instruments are to be 
found. Nevertheless, fairness to any educational plan demands that a 



forxsal evaluation^ using appropriate measures, should he conducted as soon 
as feasible, on a subsequent stsgiHg of the plan. 



5 * RECOMMEMDAIIOKS 



The following recommendations are offered on the “basis of the findings 
of this evaluation. 

(a) The Program should not he attempted unless the problem of 
personnel is satisfactorily solved. It is conceivable that approaches 
other than the en5>loyment of speech improvement teachers may be feasible. 

Jt is perhaps possible to train highly competent school aides for a special 
teaching role in institutes conducted by leading authorities in speech 
improvement. Or, curricula specific to the objectives of the program might 
be prepared by authorities in the field, working as consultants, and imple- 
mented as part of the language arts curriculum using available school per- 
sonnel. (The second approach would merely involve a modification in curricula 
rather than the institution of a new program.) 

(b) An assessment as to how many qualified participants can be 
rec3^uited should be made before attempting to implement the Program. Imple- 
mentation should occur in only as many schools as can be adequately served 
by available personnel. Only an intensive Program can be effective. An 
extensive but thinly in 5 >lemented Program creates many problems, the solutions 
of which are not warranted by the limited possible benefits of such a Program. 

(c) The Program Director and Speech Improvement Teachers should 
arrive at a clear, specific, and explicit formulation of objectives, implicit 
assunrotions should be identified. The objectives should be related to 
specific curricula. 

(d) The development of objectives should be closely linked with 
evaluation. Indeed, if the Program is tp be effectively evalxiated, the 




participatiott of the evaluator is necessary in every phase of the planning. 

(e) If the plan for using speech improvement teachers hired by 

the New York City Board of Education is retained, the notion of a consultative 
role should be abandoned in the proposal since it win inevitably be abandoned 
in practice. The program should* be regarded as a speci6ilist * s program — 

. such as music, art, shop, etc. — and any influence speech improvement 
teachers may exert on classroom teachers may be considered completely as 
though it were a bonus . 

(f) The use of language laboratories, tupe recorders and other 
play-back equipment in the execution of the Program should be explored. 

The use of special equipment, with carefully prescribed procedures, coupled 
with flexibility in classroom organization, may improve the characteristics 
of the teaching in the highly crowded conditions in which it occurs. 

(g) Consideration should be given to coordinating the Program 
with programs in allied areas — reading, language arts, foreign language, 
etc. — and with other ESEA programs. Coordination with allied areas is 
necessary for the sake of sound education. Coordination with other ESEA 
programs is an administrative necessity. 

(h) Jfechinery for monitoring the professionalism of teachers 

in respect to undue assistance to parochial education should be instituted. 

The specific procedures can be developed by the Board of Education in con- 
sultation with legal authorities on civil liberties an d constitutional law. 
Legal council may be supplied by the municipal and federal governments in- 
volved in ESEA programs. 



Generally speaking, it is the opinion of this evaluator that if adequate 
planning is not completed in time for the implemeptation of the Program, it 
would he wiser to expend a Ihnited portion of allocated funds to preparing 
the Program than to e:qaending all the funds on a slipshod iaplementation. 

A short, small scale, well-formulated program is infinitely more likely to 
achieve at least a portion of the objectives for which the Program was con- 
ceived than any extensive, but ill- formulated Program. 
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TEACHING OP THE DISADVANTAGED CHIIiD 



PAP.TICIPANT»S EVALUATION CUI^TIONHAIRE 



Instructions i 

Tbe Center for ^rtan Education, an ind^endent educational research organiza- 
assigned the task of appraising the Sumaier Institute for Teachers 
or the Dxsadvantaged Child with a view to improving future programs. As part of 
this research we are asking the participants in the Institute to give us their 
reactions to it, favorable as well as unfavorable. Since at the time you couplet e 
t^s questionnaire you may have participated in more than one session of the lasti- 

twe, we would like you to focus your replies around the session you are currently 
attending. — 

answer all questions as jspecifically as you can, and feel free to use 
the back of the page if not enough space is provided for your answers. 

. In order to obtain a full aad open response, we are requesting that you do 
not sign your name to tMs questionnaire. 



1. What were your purposes in attending the Institute? 



10 - 



11 - 



2. What specific understandings and techniques did you gain from attending 
the Institute? (Please state fully.) 





*» * 
- f 






-2. 

M “.5' S?Sf!3rtt 

circle ?* someiiiiiere in between 

tSfrat^-L fTM -2 to +2. Then kindly explain your reasons for 

_ing in the spece provided below the x&ting sca^.e* 



Of no 
Value 



-2 



a. Guest Speakers 
-1 +1 



+2 



Reasona for rating; 



Extremely 

valuable 

+3 14- 



15- 

16- 



^opstrations of Special Equinment, such as Projectors, etc. 

-1 . +1 +2 +3 17. 

.Reasons for rating; 












18- 

19- 



-3 ■ -2 

Reasons for rating; 



Ce Demonstration Lessons 
-1 +1 



+2 



+3 20 - 

21 - 

22 - 



-3 -2 

Reasons for ratf.^jg; 



-3 -2 

Reasons fbr ratinpr; 



Ce Other Staff Presentations 
-1 +1 



e« Small Group Discussions 
-1 +1 



+2 



+2 



+3 23- 



24 - 



25- 



+3 26- 



27- 












)ft 



- 



* 






Of no 
value 

f . Pield Trivs 

-3 -a -1 . +x +2 



Extremely 

valuable 

+3 29 



Reasons for rating: 



'30 




g« Reading Assignments 

**2 -1 +1 +2 +3 32 

Reasons for rating: 

33- 



34 - 



b. Bistructional Materials 

•3 ' -2 -1 +1 . +2 +3 _ 35 - 

Reasons for rating; 

36- 



37- 



i. Institute Library 

"3 -a -1 — +2 

Reasons for rating;^ 



+3 38 




4 o- 



4. VJhat rec^endations would you mtOce for changes in the Institute's 
prograiHj facilities, materials, schedule, organization or staffing? 












k. 



.5* a. ^ How would you rate the level of communica* .ion between staff and 
particijiants at the Institute? 



Veiy, 
poo r 
-3 " 



•2 



-1 



+1 



+2 



T 



Excellent 

+3 



^- 3 “ 



Reasons for rating: 



" 54 - 



b. Row valuable* was. the opportunity you had to discuss problems and ideas 
with other participants at the Institute? 

Of no ^ ' Extremely 

value Valuable 

-3 -2 -1 +1 +2 +3 ^ 5 - 

Reasons for rating: 

^ 



6. Do you feel that as a result of your attendance at the Institute you are 
better prepared to teach a class of disadvantaged children? (If "yeSf" How? 
If "no." Why not?) 



■47- 



‘ 48 - 



49- 



+ 







5 . 

7. a. Would you be ixrteresied in attending a future Institute for teachers 
of the disadvantaged? 

Yes 50- 

No 

Not sure 

b. (Por those responding with "Yes” or " Not sure" to Question 7a) 5 
Would you be willing to attend: (check one) 



Only with remuneration 
Even without remuneration 



CLASSIFICATION DATA 

Center at which Institute is being held 



Present school assignment: 
(check one) 



Public school^ 
Non-Public school* 



Grade level taught 
Total years of teaching experience 



Total years of teaching disadvantaged children 



1 - 



52- 



53 - 



Institute course being completed in current session: 

English 

History & Social Studies 

Urban Studies 
Math & Science 

Number of sessions takftn to date: 5^- 

Total number of sessions you are registered for this summer : 



55 - 



56- 

57 - 

58- 

59 - 



Today*s date 



60- 
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" Center for Urbaii Education 

• 33 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York IGO 36 ' 

Educational Practices D5.vision 
Title I Evaluations 

' August 1966 

Suiimer Institutes for Teachers of the Disadvantaged 
STAIT* EVAlU/iTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Note ; Please use reverse side of page if more space is nteded for your answers. 



1. Of the several objectives of the Institute, which did you personally feel 
was the most i^ortant? second most important? etc. 



2. In your opinion, which aspects of the Institute program (i.e. speakers, demonstra- 
tion lessons, small group meetings, trips, etc.) were of most value to participants? 
(’Why?). 






3« In your opinion, which aspects were of least value? (Why?^ 
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St^f Evaluation Questionnaire 
*, (S^^ateer !&istitutes for Teachers of the Disadvantaged) 



4. If you were setting up the Institute again next year, idiat changes would 
you mahe concerning each of the following areas? 

a. Selection of participants 



h. Program content 



c. OrganizatiiSi and time schedule 



kv iuf: 















Stjfrff Evaluation Quejr&ionnaire 

(Sisaner Institutes for Teachers of the Disadvantaged) 



4 . . (oontiuued) 
d. Staff 
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e. Facilities and equipment 



f. Guest speakers 



•mwM mmv k 
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j^falxiation QuestionnaiTe 

(Suawfer ]jistitute& for Teachers of the Disadvantaged) 



5 * What other suggestions for changes do you have? 
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6a • Hrw would you rate the level of communication and cooperation among the members 
of the staff at your center? (Kindly explain and illustrate.) 



6h. How would you rate the level of communication and cooperation between staff 
and participants at your center? (Kindly e:5>lain and illustrate) 



ERIC 




Bvaluaticsn: ^^^e|51^ipImai^e page 5 

(Sumer Institutes for Teiwshers of t!ie Disadvantaged) 



7> Tfhat is your estimate of the Impact of the program on the participants? 
(On ^at specific ohservatioias do you hase this estimate?) 







8- Hcv has the Institute affected your 0^ professional growth? (Please e:^lain) 
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, SUMMER HfSTETOTE FOR TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD 

TAI IRVESTORY 



Each of the etatetoents listed below expresses an attitude or concept concern- 
the disadvantaged chl 3 .d. Kindly indicate the ejctent of your agreement or 
aisagreement with each hy circling one of the four numbers to the ri^t of each 
statement, as follows: 



If you agree strongly , circle ^ 

If you agree somewhat, circle ^ 

If you disagree socfewfaat, circle ^ 
If you disagree strongly ^ circle ^ 



this questionnaire. 



U, 

5 . 



7. 

8 , 



Even the most creative teacher of disadvantaged children 
can e^qpect to attain only very limited gains with them. 

Since the disadvantaged child *3 verbal ability is so pool 
the teacher should take every opportunity to correct his 
speech errors . 

^e disadvantaged child is not a good subject for 
inductive" teaching. 

Pew teachers prefer to work with disadvantaged children. 

The curriculum for disadvantaged children should con- 
sist of self-contained activities which are winiTnftny 
related to what has gone before or what is to come. 

The teacher of the disadvantaged child should avoid 
references to the child's home and c^smunity in her 
lessons because these are likely to be painful €md 
unpleasant subjects for the pupil. 

Meat teachers are fearful about teaching in dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods* 

Since the disadvantaged child learns best through 
constant repetition of the same material, the "spiral" 
approach is not applicable to him. 

Because of his overly-concrete mode of thinking, the 
disadvantaged child is rarely capable of handling 
abstract concepts. 



not sign your 


name to 

IBM 

Col. 

No. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


11 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


12 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


13 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


Ik 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


15 


-2 -1 +1+2 


16 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


17 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


18 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


19 
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IBM 


ao. 


The disadvantaged child’s frequent outbursts of hostility 
nre really hard to take. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


Col 

No 

20 


11. 


In reaching the disadvantaged child $ the teacher’s per- 
sonal contribution is more in^ortant than having the 
proper curricula materials. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


21 


12. 


One of the nardest things to get used to about teaching 
disadvantaged children is that most of them come to 
school quite unclean. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


22 


13. 


The disadvantaged child's capacity for learning is 
pretty veil set by the time he reaches school age. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


23 


IK 


Most school administrators vould probably not be very 
enthusiastic about a teacher’s attempts to use new 
methods with disadvantaged children. 


-2 -1 +1 t2 


2U 


15. 


The new curriculum approaches developed for gifted 
children have little relevance for teaching the 
disadvantaged child. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


25 


16. 


The disadvantaged child has a greater need than others 
for a structured classroom routine. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


26 


17. 


^e search for new curricula for the disadvantaged child 
is too rficent to have provided approaches of concrete 
value to the teacher. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


27 


18. 


A teacher of disadvantaged children should focus on 
reading and give only residual attention to other 
curriculum areas. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


28 


19. 


The disadvantaged child’s ability to observe is not as 
impaired as his verbal ability. ’ 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


29 


20. 


Because the disadvantaged child is unused to intellectual 
stimulation, he should be exposed to it in very small doses. -2 -1 +1 +2 


30 


21. 


One of the frustrations in working with disadvanteged 
children is that they do not really appreciate ycur 
efforts. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


31 


22. 


The disadvantaged child has a greater need to experience 
success in school than the midd3.e class child. 


-2 -1 tl +2 


32 


23. 


Most disadvantaged ch.*ldren do not have the ”stick-to-it— 
tiveaess” to use programmed self-instructional deidces. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


33 


2h. 


It is unrealistic for the teacher of the disadvantaged 


• 






child to set her sights high. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


3h 


25. 


Teaching disadvantaged children can he as satisfying 
an e:iqperience as teaching advantaged children. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


35 


26. 


The disadvantaged child should not be made to feel that 
middle class values are more. .&oeept.a6le to the teacher 
tlmn lower class values. 


-2 -1 +1 +2 


36 
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27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

3 U . 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

UO. 

41. 

1 » 2 . 

43 . 

44. 

45. 
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It*s discouraging to try nev teaching approaches with the 
disadvantaged when the children do not even pay attention 
to what the teacher is sa 3 ring. 

Having been 3?aised in a ghetto the disadvantaged child is 
not aware that his culture is different from that of 
soclety-at-large . 

^e disadvantaged child requires a consistent environment; 
therefore team teaching is not a suitable approach for him 

Teaching the disadvantaged child is truly a matter of 
all work and no play. 

The teacher of disadvantaged children should stick to 
recoomended techniques and avoid ejiperimentation. 

The disadvantaged child is usually aware of everything 
being said hy the teacher even though he may not appear 
to be actively listening. 

Became the disadvantaged child displays a delayed learn- 
ing readiness” more coo^lex concepts should not be 
introduced until the later grades. 

A teacher at a disadvantaged school runs substantial 
risk of being physically harmed. 

A disadvantaged child *s use of ”hip” expressions should 
be corrected Immediately. 

is not suitable for the disadvantaged child 
because of his difficulty in ei^ressing himself. 

As long as the parents of disadvantaged children remain 
apathetic and irresponsible, the teachers can expect to 
accomplish very little with these children. 

Audio-visual aids, if improperly used, might reinforce 
the passivity of the disadvantaged child. 

A teacher cannot be expected to mitigate intellectual 
^mage suffered by a disadvantaged child by the time he 
reaches school age. 

A disadvantaged child should be helped from the beginning 
to \mder3taad that his language is not the language he is 
e^qoectai to use in school. 

Especially with di, itaged children, the teacher should 
check to see if ever jr homework and classroom assignment has 
bean cooq^leted. 

In the battle to overcome his difficult environment, the 
disadvantaged child has: not developed a sense of fair play. 

Teachers in disadvantaged areas should he given a substan- 
tial salary increment in recognition of the difficult Job 
they have. 

The disndvcmtaged child's curriculum should emphasize only 
the most essential skills and knowledge he will need to 
get along. 

If a teacher succeeds in motivating only one out of five 
in a class of disadvantaged children, she is doing well. 
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FACTOR I 



Content 



Because the disadvantaged child is unused to intellectual 
stimulation^ he should be closed to it in very anal! 
doses. . 

It is unrealistic for the teacher of the disadvantaged 
child to set her sights high. 

Even the most creative teacher of disadvantaged children 
can expect to attai?« only veiy limited gains with them. 

The new curriculum approaches developed for gifted 
children have little relevance for teaching the disad-= 
vantaged child. 

Because of his overly-concrete mode of thinkiiig, the 
disadvantaged child is rai*ely capable of handling 
abstract concepts. 

The disadvantaged child is not a good subject for 
"inductive" teaching. 

Since the disadvantaged child learns best through 
constant repetition of the same msiterial, the "spiral" 
approach is not applicable to him., 

If a teacher succeeds in motivating only one out of five 
in a class of disadvantaged children, she is doing well. 

The disadvantaged child *s curriculum should emphasize 
only the most essential skille and knowledge he will 
need to get along. 

The curriculum for disadvantaged children should consist 
of self-contained activities which are minimally related 
to what has gone before or what is to come. 

Because the disadvantaged child displays a delayed learn- 
ing "readiness" more cosQ^lex concepts should not be 
introduced until the later grades. 

Most disadvantaged children do not have the "stick-to-it- 
tiveness" to use programmed self-instructional devices, 

" continued - 
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The search for new curricuiU for the disadvMtaged child 
is too recent to have provided approaches of concrete 
value to the teacher. 
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.33 


One of the hardest things to get used to about teaching 
disadvantaged children is that most of them c< ^ to 
school quite unclean. 
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A teacher of disadvantaged children should focus on 
reading and give only residual attention to other 
curriculum areas. 
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.32 


One of the frustrations in working with disadvantaged 
children is that they do not really appreciate your 
efforts. 
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The disadvantaged child* s capacity for learning is 
pretty well set by the time he reaches school age. 
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Content 

Uie teacher of disadvantaged children should stick to 
recomnehded techniques and avoid e 3 q)eriineatation. 

A disadvantaged child’s use of "hip*’ e:q)re8£-ions shozild 
be corrected imsediately* 

The teacher of the disadvantaged child should avoid 
references to the child’s home and ccannamity in her 
lessons because these are likely to be painftil and 
ui^leasant subjects for the pupil. 

Teaching the disadvantaged child is truly a matter of 
all work and no play. 

Role-playing is not suitable for the disadvantaged 
child because of his difficulty in e^qsressing himself. 

A disadvantaged child should be helped from the begin- 
ning to xmderatand that his language is not the 
language he is e3q>ected to use in school. 



The disadvantaged child requires a consistent environ- 
ment! therefore team teaching is not suitable approach 
for him. 



Since the disadvantaged child’s verbal ability is so 
poor the teacher should take every opportunity to 
correct his speech errors. 

A teacher cannot be esqzected to mitigate intellectual 
damage suffered by a disadvantaged child by the time 
he reaches school age, 

the battle to overcome his difficult environment, 
the disadvantaged child has not developed a sense of 
fair play. 

Having been raised in a ghetto the disadvantaged child 
is not aware that his culture is different from that 
of society-at-large. 
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loadii^ Content 

•41 The disEiiventaged child has a greater reed to e^qjorience 
success in school than the middle class child* 

•33 Teaching disadvantaged children can be^ as satisficing 
an ea^jerience as tr-aching advantaged children* 

?32 The disadvantaged child's ability to observe is neb as 
isspaired as his verb^ ability* 

*28 The disadvantaged child should not be made to feel that 

middle class values are more acceptable to the teacher 
than lower class values 

*28 Especially with disadvantaged children, the teacher 

should check to see if every homeworic and classroom 
assignment has been completed* 

*28 !&i reaching the disadvantaged child, the teacher's 

personal contribution is more important than having 
the proper curricula materials. 
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Content 

The disadvantaged child's flfequenfc outbursts of 
hostility are really hard to take. 

Few teachers prefer to work with disadvantaged childsen. 

Host teachers are fearful about teaching in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. 

A teacher at a disadvantaged school runs substantial 
risk of being physically harmful. 



As long as the parents of disadvantaged chilton 
raoain, apathetic asd irresponsible, the teacters cm 
emeot to acco»s>lish very little vjith these children. 



It's discouraging to try new teaching approaches with 
the disadvantaged when the child^n not even pay 
attention to what the teacher is saying. 




n.an FoILdw-ito Study on 
1566 Sunmier Institutes for Teachers of Disadvantaged 

A. Objective 

To obtain a measure of the ing?act of the 1966 Simmer Institutes 
es^erience on the classroom activities of the participants at the Institutes. 

B. Study Design 

Experimental groi^): 60 teachers who participated in Institutes 

divided equally among four courses and by 
public school and non-public school. 

Control group: 60 teachers who applied for but did not attend 

Institutes and who are matched with the e^qoeri- 
mental groiq? by type of school, courses taught, 
grade level, years of ejqperience, and sex. 

C. Instruments and Procedure 

1. Observation of classroom activities: by experienced observers 
employing modified form of Anderson's "Classroom Observation Guide". 
(They should have no previous knowledge of whether teacher is in 
experimental or control group.) 

A copy of above guide to be filled out by teacher's regular super- 
visor. 

3. An open-ended questionnaire to be filled out by teacher herself on 
her classroom activities. Among former participants, this would include 
questions on specific uses of Institute experience. (This should be 
mailed to teacher after observations are made.) 

D. Ana 3 ysis 

1. t" tests would be conducted for differences between experimental 
and control groups on means of ratings of observation guide. 
i2. Quc-lifcative analysis vrould be made at replies to open-end 



questionnaire . 



